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Mr.  President,  Officers ,  and  Members  of  this  Society. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — If  the  value!  Agriculture  was  not  only  the  first  but  it 
of  my  Address  at  this  time  be  estimated  by  was  the  only  Heaven- appointed  and  eom- 
the  amount  of  knowledge  and  information  manded  occupation  for  man.'  As  if  to  en- 
I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  in  relation  to'sure  man’s  obedience  to  this  command, 
the  details  of  practical  farming,  I  shall  fail  God  not  only  made  it  necessary  to  his  ex- 
to  justify  the  highly  eulogistic  introduction  istence,  but  also  made  it  highly  attractive, 
of  your  President.  For,  although  when  a  Our  natural  organization  is  altogether 
youth,  I  was  trained  to  farm  work  ;  assist-  adapted  to  rural  life  ;  and  that  free  exer- 
ed  in  chopping,  clearing,  fencing,  and  till-  eise  in  the  open  country  air,  which  is  in- 
ing  the  farm  upon  which  I  now  reside,  and  computable  with  city  life,  or  many  other 
some  ten  years  ago,  after  thirty  years  of -avocations  and  pursuits.  The  green  fields 
professional  life  in  a  distant  County  of  our  and  blue  sky  give  pleasure  to  our  eyes, 

I  State,  I  returned  to  my  farm,  and  as  stated;  while  all  other  colors  tire,  and  if  long  be- 
by  him,  became  a  cultivator  of  the  soil-held,  injure  our  sense  of  sight.  The  air 
i  among  you  ;  I  do  not  feel  competent  tojblowing  over  these  green  fields  and  kiss- 
give  to  this  Society,  instruction  either  in  jing  the  1000  flowers,  is  attempered  to  our 
the  Science  of  Agriculture  or  the  art  of -sense  of  smelling.  Our  sense  of  hearing  is 
j  practical  farming.  Many  of  those  here  gladdened  by  nature’s  music  ;  the  ripple 
present  are  doubtless  much  better  farmers  tof  the  brook,  the  sighing  of  the  breeze, 
than  myself,  though  I  presume  we  each  land  the  songs  of  birds  and  insects  ;  -while 
;  and  all  have  much  yet  to  learn.  jthe  exercise  of  our  bodily  and  mental  pow- 

Owing  to  circumstances  which  I  need  ers,  requisite  to  obtain  from  the  earth  our 
not  here  mention,  my  remarks  at  this  time: necessary  food,  even  in  the  sweat  of  our 
i  will  be  somewhat  discursive,  and  therefore! face,  is  conducive  to  our  highest  health 
perhaps  more  generally  interesting;  as  and  happiness.  The  structure  of  both 
your  exhibition  is  not  wholly  Agricultural,  I  body  and  mind,  as  well  as  universal  ex- 
and  many  before  me  are  engaged  in  other;  peri ence  plainly  prove,  that  man  was  nev- 
oceupations.  er  intended  for  indoor  work,  or  a  merely 


contemplative  life.  He  requires  free  open j Paradise,  and  tiie  looking  forward  .  to  that 
air  ancl  sunlight,  with  the  exercise  of  hisjrestitution  of  primeval  bliss,  “which  God 
limbs  and  muscles,  to  preserve  good  health  has  promised  by  all  his  Holy  Prophets 
•whatever  may  be  his  occupation  or  circurn-  since  the  world  began  when  “swords 
stances,  ho  cannot  be  happy.  .  i  shall  be  beaten  into  ploughshares,  and 

The  first  residence  and  home  of  our  first  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  every  man 
parents,  and  tlieir  marriage  (the  founda-  shall  sit  under  his  vine  and  under  ins  fig 
tion  and  source  of  all  the  social  relation-1  tree,  and  none  shall  make  them  afraid.”— 
ship  and  dear  familv  ties  which  have  ever  A  beautiful  picture  of  happy  rural  life  m 
existed  in  the  world)  was  in  a  garden  ;,the  use  of  Agricultural  implements. 

where  “grew  every  tree  that  is  pleasant  to  “The  memory  of  a  by-gone  Paradise^ 

■  ...  TT  “The  earnest  of  a  Pm'adise  to  come, 

the  sight  and  good  for  food.  Here,  sm-  .  .  ,,  ,,  n 

°  ,  ,  °  ,,  .  tl  ,  ,,  i  When  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world 

rounded  by  everything  that  could  please  ^  ,, 

t  .  i  4.  Q  were  destroyed  by  the  deluge,  save  kvoah 

the  eye,  the  ear,  and  the  taste,  enjoymgj  n  , _ 


free  intercourse  with  their  maker,  they  re¬ 


am!  his  family,  who  were  left  sole  inhabi¬ 
tants  and  owners,  we  do  not  read  that  they 

nress 


ceived  the  command  not  only  do  ^  ^  ^  {o  ,mVm,ny  of  the  treas- 

and  keep  .he  garuen,  to  ’1V,C3  of  the  old  world,  but  immediately  af- 

and  suodue  tne  earu  .  aey  u  'qer  0g'ering  Worship  aud  thanksgiving  to 

fore,  who  allege  thao  the  labor  01  cultivu- ;  «Nofth  begim  to  be  an  husband- 

ting  the  soil— -  subduing  die  earth,  ^ep,  ,,  BoUl  sacred  and  profane  history 
mg  and  dressing  such  plants  as  Goa  lw»A  thftt  most  o{  the  worthy  men  of  olden 
caused  to  grow-  good  for  food  as  well;  @  were  eiUier  cultivators  of  the  soil,  or 
as  ‘ ‘pleasant  to' the  sight,  «  a  part  or  urn  ^  q£  ^  .  and  from  thence  were 
eurse-tho  consequences  or  sm.  lhese|called  to  fche  high  stations  they  occupied, 
duties  and  labors  were  impose.-,  upon  man;  the' historian  who  flourished 

by  his  Creator  before  lie  had  sinned,  ^1,  t  ^  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 

were  in  fiecorclcincG  with.  Ins  nature  while,  / 


Eat-  sayf 


.—J 


Agriculture  is  the  employment  of  all 
others  the  most  worthy  of  man  ;  the  most 


in  a  state  of  purity  and  happiness. 

filing  with  thorns,  thistles,  and  other  nox-  ^  _ 

ions  weeds,  not  good, for  food,  that  springjan(jient  aud  tbe  most  suitable  to  his  nature; 
up  and  choke  the  good  seed;  with  the’;^  commou  lmrse  of  all  ages  and  eondi- 
anxiety  and  carefulness  as  to  blasting  and  t-0BS  0-  pde  .  tiie  source  of  health,  strength 
mildew,  the  cold  and  heat,  drought  and  jentVj  riches,  and  a  1000  sober  delights 
flood,  are  parts  of  the  curse  entailed  upon  ftQd  honest  pleasures  ;  the  mistress  and 
race.  Notwithstanding;  -  - 


all  of  Adam’s 
which,  we  venture  to  say,  that  there  dwells 
in  the  bosom  of  every  man  whose  mind  isi 
sane,  and  whose  heart  retains  any  consid 


school  of  sobriety,  temperance,  justice, 
and  religion." 

When  Cincinnatus  resigned  the  dictator¬ 
ship  of  the  mightiest  government  then  on 


Siillt;,  ililU  bUUOC  nrtwu  iuu.iuo  C^L1J  SlUjJ  UL  UiO  -  - 

erable  portion  of  primeval  purity,  a  nat-ieartb,  and  went  to  his  farm  to  plough  itncl 
ural  inclination  for  the  pleasures  of  conn-!piant  and  feed  his  stock  ;  and  when  our 
try  life  ;  for  the  dressing  and  training  and!0Wn  Washington  retired  from  the  Presi- 
causing  to  grow  of  trees  and  plants  and  denCy  to  cultivate  Lis  farm,  they  but  fob 

•  ,  Til  1- .  1  .  ...  ..I...  v.  n  1  w  I  I  AT 


vines.  lowed  the  natural  inclination'  and  love  of 

This  instructive,  mysterious  yearning,  the  quiet  pleasure  of  rural  life  which  has 
unexplained  by  philosophy  or  physiology  survived  the  fall  of  man.  \J 
can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  Bible  his-!  < *rClaat  almost  lonely  rivulet  which  flows, 
hory  of  man's  first  happy  home  and  employ-  “From  Edeo,  through  the  world’s  wide 
inent  ;  the  shadowy  recollections  of  Eden's  waste  of  sand. 
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The  semi  barbarism  and  ignorance  of  the 
dark  ages,  and  the  curse  of  Slavery,  have 
sent  down  even  to  our  generation  the  idea 
that  labor  is  a  curse  and  hardship  ;  and 
that  to  be  relieved  from  it  is  a  blessing.- — 
That  he  who  finds  it  necessary  to  labor  to 
support  himself  and  family,  occupies  an 
inferior  position  to  him  whose  income  al- 
Icws  him  to  live  upon  the  labor  of  others. 
Hence,  the  demoralizing  notion — a  heresy 
believed  by  many  of  the  youth  of  this  age, 
that  to  live  without  work,  and  have  others 
to  do  the  necessary  work  of  the  world,  is  a 
consummation  to  be  sought  for,  a  state  to 
be  desired.  Ho  idea  can  be  more  erroneous 
and  wrong.  Work  and  labor  are  a  part  oi 
God's  ordinance  for  man's  welfare  and 
good.  "Six  days  shall  thou  labor,”  was 
proclaimed  from  the  fiery  top  of  Sinai,  or 
the  law  binding  upon  all  men  for  all  time. 
This  was  reached  by  the  Savior,  who  also 
said  ‘  ‘My  Father  worketh  hitherto  and  I 
work  and  enforced  by  apostolic  com¬ 
mand,  “If  any  will  not  work  neither  shall 
he  eat.”  Labor  is  the  Creator  under  God 
of  all  wealth  and  property.  The  rich  man 
the  capitalist  does  not  make  his  fortune,  as 
is  frequently  supposed  and  said.  He  only 
gathers  and  accumulates  the  larger  share 
of  what  is  made  by  labor. 

The  great  sources  from  which  wealth  is 
derived,  are  Agriculture,  Manufactures, 
Commerce  and  Mining. 

The  almost  numberless  and  very  valua¬ 
ble  inventions  and  improvements  made 
within  the  past  50  years  ;  the  increased 
luxury  of  living,  and  the  artificial  wants 
that  have  grown  up,  have  given  an  im¬ 
mense  stimulus  to  manufactures  :  enlisting 
millions  of  capital,  and  giving  useful  em¬ 
ployment  to  thousands  of  operatives. 

The  few  colossal  fortunes  gathered  by 
commerce  and  trade,  the  display  made  be¬ 
fore  the  world — as  traversing  the  globe 
with  swelling  sails  whitening  all  seas,  and 
with  steamers  pulling  up  and  down  all 
navigable  waters,  flaunting  gaudy  nags 
in  every  land.  :  or  at  home  displaying 


wares  and  goods  of  every  hue  •and  color 
and  texture,  gathered  from  all  corners  of 
the  globe — present  great  attraction’s  and 
call  off  many  from  the  quiet  and  less  showy 
walks  of  farming  ;  the  few  to  succeed 
partially,  the  many  to  fail  utterly.  The 
most  favorable  statistics  of  mercantile  life 
show,  that  least  9  out  of  every  10  fail  to 
better  their  condition,  and  more  than  one- 
half  became  bankrupt  as  to  property.  But 
the  uncertainty,  the  risk,  the  chance,  and 
the  excitement  in  the  lottery  of  trade  and 
speculation,  lure  many  farmer’s  sons  from 
their  more  humble  and  healthy  hemes,  to 
swell  the  crowd  of  care  worn  and  shorter 
lived  merchants  and  traffickers  in  cities, 
which  but  for  this  daily  influx  of  healthy 
and  more  vigorous  blood  from  the  country 
would  in  a  few  generations  be  depopulated; 
for  excessive  brain  work  and  excitement 
wears  out  the  life  much  sooner  than  bodily 
exercise 

Agriculture  lies  at  the  basis  and  is  the 
great  foundation  of  all  the  other  interests 
and  occupations  of  life.  It  is  not  only  the 
most  ancient,  but  is-  by  far  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  necessary  ;  as  the  first  need  of 
everybody  is  to  be  feu.  To  the  farmer  is 
committed  under  God,  with  whom  he  is  a 
co-worker,  the  produce  and  fruits  of  the 
earth  :  and  upon  his  labor,  skill  and  man¬ 
agement,  depend  not  only  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  but  the  daily  sustenance  of 
every  member  of  the  community,  whether 
rich  or  poor.  "Upon  him  all  other  pursuits 
lean  for  support.  Mechanics  and  manu¬ 
facturers  may  close  their  factories  and 
tnd  shops  ;  commerce  may  stop  her  trade 
and  shut  up  her  stores  :  and  ‘miners  may 
refuse  to  work,  and  the  people  may  still 
Live.  But  should  farmers  intermit  their 
labors  entirely  but  for  one  year,  gaunt  fam¬ 
ine  would  stalk  through  the  land,  and 
starving  millions  extend  their  shriveled 
hands  in  vain  for  bread. 

Agriculture  has  been  defied  as  the  art  of 
obtaining  from  the  earth  the  largest  crops 
of  useful  vegetables  and  other  necessary 


J 
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human  food,  at  the  smallest  expense.  Aud’any  country  continue  for  many  years, 
the  best  farmer  is  said  to  be  he  who  raises  A  series  of  crops  taken  off  the  land  and 
the  most  and  best  crops  with  the  least  sent  aw  ly  to  market  will  wear  out  and  ex¬ 
labor  ;  disposing  of  such  as  lie  can  liaust  the  top  soil  of  vegetable  matter,  and 
spare,  mostly  in  the  form  of  animals  fed! render  a  diffierent  system  of  tillage,  neces- 
on  bis  farm  ;  thereby  returning  to  the  landjsury  to  obtain  from  the  land  even  a  fair  re¬ 
in  m  ! ..rare  the  largest  share  of  all  taken] turn  of  such  crops  as  are  necessary  for  the 
there  .'rom  in  crops.  His  farm  is  thus] food  and  comfort  of  a  family.  This  is  now 
yearly  improved  in  fertility  and  the  assess -'the  case  with  much  of  the  land  in  this  sec- 
ment  list  and  real  value  of  the  country  in-ifcion  oj'  country  ;  indeed  it  is  so  with  a  large 
creased.  It  we  expect  our  held-  to  till  our]  portion  of  all  the  farms  east  of  the  Missis* 
graineries  and  supply  our  purses,  we  must  Appi  river.  There  is  little  fresh  laud  to  be 
treat  them  as  we  do  our  team — feed  and! subdued,  and  the  chief  effort  of  farmers 
nurse  them.  ]  must  be  to  increase  the  productiveness  of 

.The  first  system  of  husbandry  exists  in  a!  their  old  fields  ;  on  many  of  which  ex- 
new  country,  by  the  clearing  of  land,  where  haustion  is  written  ;  the  grass  has  become 
vegetation  in  various  forms  has  grown  and! thin,  and  moss,  ferns  and  briars  have  in- 
fiuurished  for  ages — decaying  and  leaving]  creased.  These  fields  must  be  worked  and 
a  body  of  decomposed  vegetable  organic! doctored  ani't  fitted  for  crops.  As  the 
matter  ;  rich  in  all  the  elements  adapted  as  skillful  and  careful  physician,  endeavoring 
food  to  most  of  the  useful  crops.  This]  to  discover  the  disease  of  his  patient  before 
primitive  farming,  although  laborious,  was]  prescribing  remedies,  so  should  the  sensi- 
yet  simple,  and  generally  remunerative  ;i  hie  farmers  endeavor  to  find  out  the  con- 
supplying  all  the  primary  wants  of  the  pio-jstitnents  his  soil  needs,  and  the  proper  fer- 
neer — the  support  of  himself  and  family]  dlizer  to  apply  to  make  it  productive.  As 
with  necessary  food  and  clothing.  It  re-  well  might  a  physician  prescribe  a  dose  of 
quired  no  science  or  study  and  very  little! salts  for  every  patient,  as  for  a  farmer  to 
exercise  of  mind.  It.  mostly  required  mus-] treat  every  worn  out  field  alike  in  prepar¬ 
ed  and  hard  labor.  An  axe,  a  team  of  oxen.  Slug  it  for  crops.  Some  of  our  grains  in 
a  log  chain  and  harrow,  with  strength  to  order  to  grow  full  and  strong  and  yield  a 
use  them,  were  all  that  was  really  ueces-;air  crop,  require  at  least  ten  different  con- 
sary  to  put  in  a  crop.  The  trees  and  brush  stituents.  The  soil  of  one  field  may  lack 
were  to  be  cut  and  burned,  the  seed  to  be  only  one  that  of  others  more.  But  unless 
sown  and  covered  by  scratching  the  rich  that  which  is  entirely  wanting  be  supplied 
scurf  that  lay  upon  the  surface  ;  the  field!  the  see<^  sown  and  labor  spent  will  be  lost, 
fenced,  and  a  reasonably  good  and  fre-  there  are  several  requisites  in  a  soil,  with- 
qnentlv  a  bountiful  crop  might  be  expect- out  which  not  a  perfect  head  of  wheat  or 
ed,  When  harvested,  if  the  settler  had  ajear  corn  can  be  raised,  be  it  even  so  rich 
cow  and  a  few  sheep  he  was  independent !and  good  in  other  respects. 
and  comfortable.  A  near  neighbor  of  mine]  Agriculture  is  a  science,  whatever  may  be 
has  this  year  raised  over  30  bushels  to  the  thought  or  said  to  the  contrary.  Every 
acre,  upon  a  newly  cleared  field.  In  my  [science  has  its  principles,  which  must  be 
early  fanning  days  we  confidently  expected! learned  before  any,  the  most  simple  phe- 
as  average  crops,  20  bushels  of  wheat  or  rye  nomena  can  be  explained  or  understood. — 
and  upon  newly  ploughed  land,  300  bushels]  There  are  few  farmers  of  the  present,  gene- 
of  potatoes  to  an  acre.  They  often  ex-!  ration,  who  have  both  leisure  and  inclina- 
ceeded  that.  jtion  to  obtain  a  thorough  knowledge  of 

But  this  primitive  farming  cannot  ini  these  branches  which  go  to  makeup  the 


« 
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science  of  agriculture  ;  such  as  chemistry,  for  a  crop,  of  cultivating  and  ploughing  oat 
geology,  minerology  and  botany.  Nor  corn,  &c.  The  air  is  an  ocean  of  manure, 
need  they,  for  all  these  matters  have  been  furnishing  nine-tenths  of  all  the  vegetable 
studied,  learned  and  explained,  by  men  ofjsubstanee  that  grows  upon  the  earth.  It 
learning,  culture  and  wealth,  who  takiugiis  mostly  fed  to  the  plant  by  dew  and  water, 
an  interest  in  agriculture,  have  studied  and! the  blood  of  the  soil.  Hence  the  soil  must 


pursued  it  with  s 
as  well  as  profit. 


view  to  scientific  results: be  loosened  to  invite  its  free  circulation 
They  have  experimented! about  the  roots.  All  farmers  know  the 


and  proved  their  theories,  and  have  given  benefit  of  fall  ploughing,  by  which  the  air 
to  the  world  in  language  so  plain  that  all  jand  frost  is  let  into  the  soil  while  it  takes 
may  understand  the  result  of  their  research- Jits  winter  rest.  But  a  small  part  of  plants 
/es  and  expeiiments.V"  By  reading,  _  there- Jare  really  obtained  from  the  soil.  Let  a 
’  fore,  any  intelligent  man  can  learn  enough  [ton  of  hay  or  grain  be  burned,  all  that  is 
of  the  nature  of  soils,  the  elements  and  con- really  earth  will  be  found  in  the  ashes. — 
stituents  of  the  various  crops,  the  properiLet  100  pounds  of  soil  be  put  into  a  box, 
manure  and  tillage  necessary  for  each,  with  \  vnd  a  tree  planted  therein.  When  the  tree 
such  change  and  rotation  as  shall  the  bet-  .hall  weigh  100  pounds,  the  soil  in  the  box 
ter  utilize  what  is  put  upon  the  land  in  the  will  not  have  lost  10  pounds — the  other  90 
shape  of  manure  or  fertilizer,  and  keep  the  pounds  of  tree  has  come  from  the  air.  \y 


well 


Against  this,  called  by  some  “Book  farm¬ 
ing,”  there  has  been  and  still  is,  a 


soil  in  good  hear!  If  so  kept  and 
tilled,  it 'will  yearly  glow  better.  \J 

When  a  soil  is  brought  into  a  genial  and  [large  amount  of  prejudice,  mostly  arising 
healthful  condition,  it  has  a  vital  action,  en-jfrom  ignorance  or  wrant  of  reflection.  The 
ergizing  every  portion  of  it,  and  as  really  [maxim  that  “knowledge  is  power,”  is  as 
breathes  as  do  animals.  A  writer  upon  ag-Jappliable  to  agriculture  as  any  other  art, 
riculture  who  has  studied  the  subject  well,  occupation  or  employment.  In  no  other 
says  :  “A  few  years  ago  if  one  had  assert- pursuit,  calling  or  profession,  can  progress 
ed  that  trees  and  plants  had  lungs  and  be  made  without  the  aid  of  books,  and  with- 
breathe,'  he  would  have  been  held  to  an  ar-  out  study  to  obtain  information  from  them, 
gument  to  prove  it.  Just  so,  a  few  years  The  proper  motto  for  even  intelligent 
earlier,  nobody  would  have  believed  that  farmers  should  be,  good  tools,  implements 
the  gills  of  a  fish,  the  leaves  of  a  tree,  the|«»of  seed  for  the  field,  and  good  agricultural 
lungs  of  an  animal,  all  performed  the  same ! periodicals  and  bools  for  reading  and  study 
office — aerating  or  airing  the  blood  or  sap.  in  the  house.  Industry  in  the  cultivation  of 
The  soil  breathes.  How  does  It  breathe  'hthefarm,  diligence  in  improving  the  mind. — 
Its  circulating  fluid— the  blood  of  the  soil  |  Work  for  the  body,  thought  for  the  mind, 
is  water.  This  comes  from  the  air  and  is j  The  art  of  raising  good  crops  is  but  the 
already  aerated,  that  is,  tilled  with  air.  It  {science  of  farming  reduced  to  practice. — 
soon  loses  its  gases  by  contact  with  the  What  would  the  book  hating  farmers  now 
soil,  just  as  arterial  blood  fresh  from  the  |  do  without  the  use  of  many  improved  labor 
lungs  takes  its  oxygen  when  passing  its;saving  agricultural  machines,  not  known 
circuit  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  blood  thirty  years  ago  ?  Iron  ploughs,  mowing 
of  animals  eofnes  back  to  the  lungs  for  moreiand  reaping  machines,  horse  rakes,  &c., 
oxygen,  but  the  blood  of  the  soil  cannot  do  &c.  The  patents  for  agricultural  irnple— 


this  ;  so  we  must  let  the  air  in  to  come 
contact  with  it. 


in  ments  issued  in  1847  were  only  43.  In 
1869  there  were  over  2000  issued.  They 


/This  is  the  philosophy  and  reason  of  have  lessened  labor  and  greatly  added  to 
ploughing,  loosening  and  mellowing  land  the  ease  and  profit  of  farming.  Does  not 


every  man  krxfw  that  for  every  one  of  these 
improvements  he  is  indebted  to  science, 
working  in  the  closet  and  maturing  the 
models  and  plans  for  the  workshop  '?  Andj 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  his  ignorance  if 
he  does  not  also  know  that  the  researches 
of  science  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  its 
kindred  branches,  within  the  past  thirty 
years,  have  been  to  the  farming  interest  oj  i 
equal,  if  not  greater  value,  than  improved 
machinery  and  tools.  But  the  world  move, 
and  everything  at  which  man  labors,  intel-j 
ligently,  is  improving.  If  farmers  wish  t«.| 
keep  up  the  dignity  of  their  calling,  and 
not  be  considered  an  inferior  class  in  soci 
ety ,  they  must  cultivate  and  train  thei;  I 
minds  as  well  as  their  fields  and  stock.  —  | 
The  idiot  who  has  no  mind  to  use,  is  con 
sidered  an  inferior  being.  How  much  su-i 
perior  is  he  who  suffers  his  mind  to  rust  o 
remain  barren  of  anything  good  ;  the  far 
mer  who  sneering  at  book  learning  am 
knowledge,  works  his  tields  and  gather 
his  crops  in  the  old  way  because  liis  fatlie 
did  so.  He  is  behind  the  age  ,  the  dust  o 
progress  has  filled  his  eyes,  no  wonder  h 
cannot  see. 

Good  farming  is  not  only  a  healthtai. 
dignified  and  pleasant  employment,  but  i' 
is  a  paying  and  profitable  business,  as  tlx 
statistics  of  some  faims  and  neighborhood: 
will  show.  A  few  years  since  an  account  > 
was  taken  in  some  of  the  Counties  of  New 
Jersey  where  the  soil  is  naturally  far  infe¬ 
rior  to  ours,  sixty  faims  in  Camden 
County  yielded  an  average  profit  of  S5( 
per  acre.  Two  or  more  of  100  acres  each  I 
yielded  $100  per  acre  ;  and  one  of  100 
acres  came  up  to  $150  per  acre.  In  oni 
own  State  there  has  been  raised  120  bushels 
of  shelled  corn  and  over  60  bushels  ol 
wheat  upon  an  acre.  In  England  premi¬ 
ums  have  been  given  for  90  to  100  bushels! 
of  wheat  upon  an  acre.  The  few  farmers! 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the  scien¬ 
tific  experiments  and  improvements  which! 
have  been  made,  have  reaped  a  rich  re¬ 
ward  ;  while  those  who  have  blindly  fol¬ 


lowed  the  system  their  fathers  pursued 
when  the  soil  was  fresh,  have  meiely  lived, 
without  increasing  their  own,  or  their 
country’s  wealth  or  importance,  except  as 
they  count  in  population.  Agricultural 
statistics  show  how  far  we  are  behind, 
what  might  and  should  be.  In  1867  in 
Pennsylvania,  the  average  crops,  per  acre, 
viz  : 

Wheat,  12  bushels. 

Corn,  32 

Bye,  t  13 %  “ 

Oats,  *  30 

Buckwheat,  16  “ 

Potatoes,  77  “ 

The  average  of  the  whole  Union,  this 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  was  about  the  same, 
in  Ohio,  wheat  fell  down  to  an  average  of 
6  bushels  per  acre. 

In  the  nortn  western  part  of  New  Jersey 
near  New  York,  the  business  of  “Truck 
Farming”  as  it  is  called,  has  been  very  suc¬ 
cessfully  followed  for  the  past  20  years. — 
Peter  Henderson,  one  of  these  truck  farm 
■rs,  in  a  book  entitled  “Gardening  for 
>rofit,”  gives  us  a  part  of  his  experience 
for  several  years  ;  with  his  views  on  the 
business  and  how  it  should  be  conducted, 
tie  realized  a  clear  profit  from  one  acre  of 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  celery  of  $735,  after 
paying  all  expenses  of  m  mere,  seed,  culti- 
vation  and  seven  per  cent,  interest  on  the 
•oso  of  the  land.  He  says  that  upon  land 
of  the  value  of  from  one  to  five  thousand 
dollars  per  acre,  he  could  raise  wi.h  piofit 
and  supply  the  majority  of  towns  within 
fifty  miles  with  fresh  vegetables,  where 
land  was  not  more  than  $50  per  acre. — 
Many  of  these  vegetables  found  their  way 
up  to  Scranton,  to  your  own  town  and  to 
Montrose,  and  sold  after  being  withered, 
at  three  times  their  original  cost. 

Now  it  may  be  that  our  land  is  not  as 
well  adapted  for  extensive  truck  farming  as 
Bergen  County,  N.  J.,  yet  there  are  many 
farms  here  where  five  acres  well  tilled  and 
tended,  would  yield  more  profit  than  100 
now  tilled.  jVAnd  when  we  look  .upon  the 
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coal  basin,  just  south  of  us,  and  see  that 
for  forty  miles  in  length,  it  is  becoming  an 
extensive  city,  swarming  with  a  population 
of  100,000  to  be  fed,  and  looking  in  this  di¬ 
rection  for  tlieir  supply,  may  we  not  ex¬ 
pect  that  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
this  branch  of  farming  ;  to  the  raising  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  green  vegetables,  at 
least  to  supply  the  towns  near,  cheaper  and 
better  than  can  be  obtained  from  across 
the  Delaware  ? 

In  one  or  more  of  the  agricultural  address¬ 
es  which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  deliver  in 
my  own  County  (Susquehanna,)  I  sought 
to  impress  upon  our  farmers  the  great  im¬ 
portance  of  wheat  raising.  I  am  glad  t< 
believe  that  increased  attention  is  bekq 
paid  to  it.  Much  more  and  better  whea 
has  been  grown  throughout  this  whole  sec 
tion  of  country  this  season,  than  for  2 
vears  previous. 

Wheat  is  the  most  ancient  bread  plant  o' 
which  we  have  any  account.  It  was  mos’ 
likely  created  in  the  beginning  much  as  i 
now  is,  and  growing  upon  the  earth  whei 
God  said  to  Adam,  “In  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shaft  thou  eat  bread  in  which  say 
ing,  is  perhaps  indicated,  the  necessity  ot 
extra  culture  and  labor,  to  ensure  a  fail 
yield  of  this  most  important  of  all  crops. 
T\  heat  harvest  is  first  mentioned  in  tin 
Bible,  in  connection  with  the  sojourn  o' 
the  Patriai-ch,  Jacob,  with  Laban  ;  and  tin 
seven  eared  variety  is  mentioned  in  Plia 
roah’s  dream.  The  history  of  all  nation; 
shows  it  to  have  been  from  the  earlies- 
times,  the  chief  product  from  which  bread 
was  made.  Egypt,  Babalonia,  Messopota 
mia  and  Palestine,  were  celebrated  for  thei 
growth  of  wheat.  Not  many  years  sinci 
an  Egyptian  mummy  enrapped  some  3,00< 
years  ago,  was  unrolled,  and  one  or  mort 
kernels  of  wheat  was  found  in  its  hands, 
which  when  planted  grew  and  producer 
well.  Daniel  in  his  psalms  speaks  of  tin 
fine  wheat  of  Palestine.  It  must  in  tha* 
country  have  been  very  prolific  ;  as  in  tin 
parable  of  the  Sower,  our  Lord  alludes  to 


the  grains  that  fell  on  good  ground  and 
brought  forth  some  30,  some  60,  and  some 
an  100  fold. 

Wheat  was  not  found  on  this  continent 
when  it  was  discovered.  It  was  however 
-soon  brought  into  South  America,  and 
ibout  the  year  1600  introduced  into  New 
England.  Indian  corn,  indigenous  to 
Vmerica,  was  the  bread  plant  used  by  the 
latives  and  also  by  our  early  forefathers 
in  til  wheat  was  introduced  and  raised. 
tVheat  is  at  this  day  the  most  important 
■rop  in  the  world.  Its  failure  throughout 
lie  world  but  for  one  year,  would  not  only 
•reate  a  famine  of  bread,  but  so  disarrange 
inances,  as  to  create  and  spread  bankrupt¬ 
cy  and  ruin  and  shake  thrones  and  govern- 
uents  to  their  centre.  In  some  of  its  va- 
ieties,  v  heat  is  adapted  to  almost  all  cli- 
nates,  and  can  be  raised  on  most  kinds  of 
oil,  if  proper  care  and  culture  be  used, 
t  is  the  Royal  crop  and  requires  royal  food 
ml  treatment  in  order  to  insure  a  full  roy- 
l  return.  I  have  never  doubted  that  we 
an  in  this  part  of  our  State,  upon  our  hill 
and,  raise  a  fair  and  perhaps  a  full  aver- 
ge  crop  ;  at  least  all  the  wheat  necessary 
or  our  own  use  and  perhaps  some  to  spare 
o  the  coal  region  near  us  ;  instead  of 
vhich,  more  money  has  been  sent  out  of 
his  country  for  wheat  and  flour  within  the 
>ast  20  years,  than  would  have  paid  all  the 
axes  assessed,  and  made  our  present  very 
ioor  roads  into  turnpikes.  This  I  am  glad 
o  believe  will  no  longer  be  the  case.  The 
ncreased  number  of  acres,  and  the  evi- 
lence  of  better  tillage,  is  becoming  appar- 
nt.  Our  farmers  will  find,  I  doubt  not. 
hat  the  extra  labor  in  preparing  properly 
wheat  field,  will  not  exceed  the  time  here- 
ofore  lost,  and  freight  paid  in  obtaining 
he  wheat  from  other  parts.  Their  gain 
v  ill  be;  their  land  improved,  their  money 
aved  for  other  jjurposes,  and  a  conscious¬ 
ness  that  in  this  matter  they  are  indepen- 
'ent  of  heartless  speculators  in  wheat  and 
!  lour. 

i  Winter  wheat  sLould  be  sowed  early, 
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that  it  be  well  rooted  before  the  ground  is  here  raised.  The  raising  of  grain  for  sale 
frozen.  It  is  much  less  liable  to  injury  by  broad,  can  never  in  the  long  run  be  good 


the  operation  of  frost,  and  having  an  early  a  oonomv.  It  gradually  exhausts  the  soil  of 
growth  in  Spring,  more  likely  to  escape  its  fertility — of  its  grain  food  elements — 


rust  and  other  wheat  diseases.  In  no  crop j and  leaves  it  poor  and  barren.  The  fertili- 
is  the  inspired  maxim  “Whatsoever  a  man  ty  of  the  soil  is  the  farmer’s  capital  ;  he 


soveth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,”  more  true. [should  carefully  preserve  it.  The  saying 
than  in  the  selection  aud  sowing  of  good  of  Lord  Brougham  in  regard  to  some  parts 


seed  wheat.  In  some  parts  of  England  ariof  England  was,  “That 
much  attention  and  care  is  paid  to  the  mat  are  always  the  most  prosperous,  and  their 


grazing  countries 


ter  of  pure  seed,  and  to  seed  bree  ling,  a  a  population  the  most  contented  and  happy 


to  the  breeding  of  pure  blooded  horses  and; 


As  a  general 


thing  in  this  section 


o*. 

cattle.  The  best  variety  is  obtained,  and  [country  our  farms  are  too  large  ;  we  at- 
then  great  care  taken  to  keep  it  pure,  and!  tempt  to  cultivate  and  crop  too  many  acres. 


if  possible  to  improve  it.  At  one  time!  The  same  labor  and  manure  put  upon  one 
what  was  called  “barrel  wheat”  was  sought  [half  the  breadth  of  land,  would  yield  us 


for  at  a  very  high  price.  It  was,bred  to  a ;  more  bushels  and  wagon  loads.  Our  soil 
high  state  of  perfection  by  a  farmer,  whops  peculiarly  adapted  to  grass,  and  yet  upon 


not  only  weeded  his  wheat  in  the  field,  but  [an  average  our  hay  crop  is  not  more  than 
selected  his  best  sheaves  and  striking  them  half  what  it  might  or  should  be.  This  every 


across  the  head  of  an  empty  barrel,  shelled  [man  may  see  by  observing  such  parts  of 


off  only  the  earliest  ripened,  largest  and  his  meadow  as  are  manured  richly,  or  re¬ 


best  grains.  Sowing  this  carefully  and Jceive  the  wash  of  the  road  or  barn.  The 
following  the  same  process,  he  in  a  few  j  Roman  apologue  might  be  well  applied  by 


years  had  a  very  superior  variety,  out  o.' an  any  of  our  farmers  if  their  children  were 
which  he  made  much  money. sj  Some  farm-las  rurally  disposed  as  his.  He  divided  his 


ers  m  our  own  State  select  their  seed  by  I  farm  to  his  children  as  they  were  married, 
pulling  out  the  finest  heads;  and  yearly  [and  yet  bestowing  the  same  care  and  labor 


raise  their  sedd  separate  IVom  the  genera!  [upon  the  part  left,  he  had  the  same 


pro¬ 


crop  ;  carefully  veeding'it  in  the  field,  and  duct  and  profit  from  the  one  fifth  finally 


having  it  threshed  by 
rel  process. 


tail  or  by  the  bar  !  reserved  to  himself,  as  he  had  formerly 

If  we  could  divide  our 


It  is  stated  in  a  late  English  [from  the  whole. 


agricultural  paper,  that  an  English  farmer 'farms  among  our  children,  and  have  them 


by  picking  over  his  seed  wheat  with  the  ut-  [settled  around  us,  instead  of  going  out 


most  care,  and  planting  it  so  as  to  have  [West,  or  entering  upon  other  and  more 


one  seed  grow  on  each  foot  of  land,  harvest- j hazardo a s  employments,  we  should  prob¬ 
ed  160  bushels  from  an  acre.  Pure  seed  ably  receive  as  much  profit  and  more  satis - 


irheafc  of  different  varieties  is  now  adver- [faction  than  if  we  had  kept  the  whole.  It 


tised  by  a  seed  raiser  near  Chambersburf 


in  this  State,  at  from  $5  to  $10  per  bushel,  more  than  10  acres  ;  and  in  the  closely 


I  am  aware  that  this  is  not  what  is  gener¬ 


is  said  the  farm  of  Cincinnatus  was  not 


populated  districts  of  Europe,  from  5  to  12 


ally  understood  as  a  grain  raising  country. [acres  is  considered  amply  sufficient  for  the 
It  is  better,  a  grazing  and  dairy  country,  care  and  support  of  any  family.  Small 


No  better  butter  is  made  in  the  United  [farms  have  many  advantages.  The  land  is 
States  than  is  made  in  this  region.  Om  [better  tilled  and  its  value  greatly  increased. 


best  dairies  rank  in  the  New  York  market  iThere  are  better  roads,  better  schools,  and 


with  the  best  Orange  County  pails.  Very 
many  fine  horses,  cattle  and  sheep  aie 


a  more  social  if  not  better  society.  V 
A  very  pleasant  and  to  all  a  most  inter- 
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esting  feature  of  your  fair,  is  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  and  trial  of  speed  of  that  most  noble 
animal — the  horse — at  this  day  considered 
so  necessary  to  the  pleasure  and  conveni¬ 
ence  of  every  family.  Of  all  the  animals 
given  to  man  by  his  Creator,  not  one  is 
more  justly  reverenced  and  prized  ;  none 
more  docile  and  obedient  to  the  ■will  of  his 
master  ;  none  more  easily  trained  and  use¬ 
ful,  than  the  horse.  Though  proud  and 
spirited  in  his  nature,  bold  and  firery  in 
his  temperament,  he  can  be  so  easily  sub¬ 
dued  by  firm  and  kind  treatment,  as  not 
only  to  yield  his  will,  but  his  whole  power 
and  strength  ;  and  even  to  understand  and 
consult  the  wishes  of  his  master.  He  aids 
him  in  his  domestic  labors,  carries  or  con¬ 
veys  him  in  his  visits  or  journeys  of  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure,  and  seems  to  delight  in 
sharing  with  him  the  fatigues  of  war,  the 
danger  and  conflict  of  battle,  and  the  glo¬ 
ries  of  victory.  I  doubt  not  that  in  the 
trials  of  speed  here  upon  your  fair  ground, 
you  can  discover  that  he  shares  in  the  ex¬ 
citement,  and  appears  to  be  animated  with 
an  emulation  to  be  foremost  in  the  course, 
an  d  to  win  the  race. 

It  is  therefore  highly  proper  that  so  noble 
and  useful  an  animal  should  receive  a  large 
share  of  our  care  and  esteem  ;  that  his  in¬ 
telligence,  the  highest  of  all  animals — and 
second  only  to  man — -should  be  educated  ; 
that  he  should  be  treated  with  great  kindness 
his  wants  and  comfort  provided  for,  and 
never  wantonly  ill-treated  or  abused.  His 
realvalue  to  man  can  only  be  estimated  by 
imagining  what  we  could  do  without  his  ser¬ 
vices. 

History  does  not  inform  us  where  the 
horse  was  first  subdued  from  his  original 
state  of  wildness  to  the  use  and  service 
of  man.  The  Bible  informs  us,  that  about 
1700  years  before  our  chrislian  era,  they 
were  used  in  Egypt.  Joseph  received  hor¬ 
ses  from  the  people  in  exchange  for  bread  ; 
and  in  the  funeral  procession  of  his  father 
Jacob,  some  30  years  afterwards,  we  read, 
“There  went  up  with  him  both  Chariots 
and  horsemen.”  They  formed  also  apart 
of  that  army  and  cavalcade  of  Pharoah, 
which  pursued  Moses  ;  and  in  “that  night 
to  be  remembered”  with  his  horses,  his 
chariots  and  his  horsemen  and  host,  were 
all  drowned  in  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  people  of  Israel  used  asses  for  riding 
and  carrying  burdens  ;  hence  King  Da¬ 
vid,  having  in  a  battle  with  the  heathen 
King  of  Shobah,  captured  over  1000  horses, 
had  a  portion  of  them  so  lamed  that  they 


could  not  be  again  used. 

Horses  were  used  by  both  the  Greeks 
and  Homans  in  war,  and  like  their  soldiers, 
were  severely  trained.  All  readers  of  Rol- 
lin’s  history,  will  recollect  the  story  of 
Bucephalus,  the  noble  steed  of  Alexander, 
the  great  conqueror  of  the  world.  The 
manner  in  which  he  was  trained  from  his 
wild  and  fiery  state  to  be  a  most  faithful 
companion  and  servant  of  his  royal  master, 
if  well  studied,  will  leave  little  to  be  learned 
from  horse  training,  even  down  to  Earey 
and  Pratt. 

But  no  human  language  can  equal  the 
inspired  poetical  description  and  eulogy 
upon  the  war  horse,  as  given  in  the  book 
of  Job,  written  probably  as  early  as  the 
time  when  Moses  and  the  children  of  Isra¬ 
el  sang  their  song  of  triumph.  “The  horse 
and  his  rider  were  thrown  into  sea.”  Says 
the  inspired  poet. 

“The  glory  of  his  nostrils  is  terrible.  He 
“paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiceth  in  his 
‘  ‘strength  :  he  goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed 
“man.  He  mocketh  at  fear,  and  is  not  af¬ 
frighted  ;  neither  turneth  he  back  from 
“the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth  against 
‘  ‘him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield. 
“He  swalloweth  the  ground  with  fierceness 
“and  rage  ;  neither  believeth  he  that  it  is 
“the  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  saith 
“among  the  trumpets,  Ha,  ha !  and  he 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  off,  the  thunder  of 
the  captains,  and  the  shoutings.” 

Some  parts  of  this  ana  the  adjoining 
counties  have  this  year  been  visited  with 
severe  drought.  It  is  now  a  well  settled 
theory,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  drought 
in  a  country  where  showers  have  been 
wont  to  fall,  is  the  destruction  of  woods 
and  forests  ;  and  the  clearing  up  of  the 
land.  Our  fathers  in  this  section  of  the 
country  knew  little  of  drought.  The 
springs  and  swamps  were  seldom  dry. — 
But  of  late  years,  drought  is  no  uncommon 
occurence.  The  amount  of  water  in 
the  streams  is  much  lessened.  Showers  that 
fertilize  the  fields  are  less  frequent,  and 
floods  that  wash  away  the  soil  more  com¬ 
mon.  In  our  Western  States,  as  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world,  the  planting  of 
trees  not  only  along  all  road,  but  in  large 
fields,  is  encouraged  by  laws,  offering  pre¬ 
miums  or  relief  from  taxation.  Experiments 
in  Europe  and  Asia  have  clearly  shown  the 
effect  upon  climate,  atmosphere  and  health 
of  a  country,  by  the  destructions  of  for¬ 
ests,  and  by  planting  them  where  there 
were  no  roads.  In  Algeria  the  climate  has 
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been  rendered  so  unhealthy  by  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  woods,  as  to  prevent  emigra¬ 
tion  and  settlement.  In  Egypt  they  have 
been  experimenting  on  the  planting  of  for¬ 
ests,  with  extraordinary  effect.  The  Brit¬ 
ish  Medical  Journal  says,  “The  ground  on 
which  Ismalia  stands,  an  Egyptian  city  of 
some  6,000  inhabitants,  was  but  a  few  years 
since  a  dry,  sandy  desert,  on  which  rain 
was  never  known  to  fall.  Now,  trees, 
shrubs,  and  plants  of  all  descriptions  have 
been  planted  and  grow  and  flourish.  The 
climate  has  changed.  Until  two  years  ago, 
rain  was  never  known  to  fall  there.  But 
in  twelve  months  ending  April  last,  there 
were  fourteen  rains.’  These  well  establish¬ 
ed  facts  are  worthy  the  attention  of  farmers 
and  others  in  this  section  of  country, 
where  there  is  already  a  scarcity  of  timber 
and  firewood. 

Farmers  generally  it  is  presumed  would 
like  their  sons  not  only  to  learn  farm-work 
and  farming,  but  also  to  select  and  follow 
it  as  their  life  employment  ;  and  it  is  likely 
that  iu  most  cases  they  would  do  so,  if 
properly  instructed  and  trained.  If  any 
calling  in  life  can  lean  upon  the  promise, 
“Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go, 
and  when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from 
it  surely  it  is  who  is  following*  the 
heavens  commanded  employment,  subdu¬ 
ing  and  tilling  the  earth.  That  so  many 
farmer’s  sons  are  anxious  to  get  away  from 
the  home  and  the  farm,  and  engage  in  oth¬ 
er  employments,  where  the  highways  and 
by-ways  are  thronged  and  over-crowded, 
proves  that  there  is  verily  some  error  in  the 
home  management  and  training. 

Land  is  well  called  “Real  Estate.”  It  is 
the  only  earthly  estate  that  is  real  and  se¬ 
cure.  Hence  it  is  to  all  an  object  of  affec¬ 
tion.  Land  owens  will  contend  more  earn¬ 
estly  and  bitterly  for  a  few  acres,  wanted 
for  a  road  or  some  other  public  improve¬ 
ment,  than  for  three  times  its  value  in  any 
other  property.  Every  man  of  sane  mind 
and  sound  heart  desires  to  have  a  spot  of 
earth,  a  piece  of  land— a  home  that  ho  can 
call  his  own.  This  feeling  is  more  strong 
and  controlling  in  those  who  in  early  life 
were  reared  in  the  country — assisted  in 
cultivating  and  improving  a  farm — a  home! 
If  the  farmers  home  is  such  as  it  should  be, 
the  affections  of  all  will  cling  around  it, 
and  few,  except  the  prodigals,  will  desire  to 
leave  it  and  go  into  a  far  country,  or  enter 
into  other  and  untried  avocations. 

The  farmers  home  should  not  only  be 
comfortable,  but  pleasant  and  attractive, 


in  order  that  his  children  may  love  it  and 
its  surroundings,  and  be  trained  aright. — 
The  size  and  character  of  his  house,  as  well 
as  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  furniture 
therein,  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  his  means  ;  but  the  lowliest  and 
plainest  will  in  most  cases  show  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  occupant,  and  the  consequent 
impression,  and  training  his  children  will 
receive.  If  the  house  and  furniture  bo 
merely  such  as  are  calculated  for  shelter 
and  convenience  ;  for  eating  and  sleeping  ; 
whether  poor,  plain  or  costly  ;  if  there  are 
no  books,  no  maps,  engravings,  paintings, 
music,— such  things  as  create  and  feed 
thought,  which  tend  to  refine  and  elevate 
the  sentiment,  and  satisfy  the  appetite  of 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  spiritual  part 
of  man — the  mind  and  soul — there  can  bo 
no  proper  training  of  the  family.  The  bo¬ 
dies  of  his  sons  may  be  well  clothed,  well 
fed,  and  well  cared  for.  They  may  grow 
large  and  strong,  able  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work,  like  his  well  fed  team  in  the  stable  ; 
but,  if  their  intellect  be  good,  their  mind 
and  soul  not  shrivelled,  but  sound  as  oth¬ 
ers,  they  will  revolt  against  such  treatment; 
they  will  feel  their  inferior  position,  charge 
it  upon  their  employment,  and  resolve  not 
to  follow  farming  if  they  can  get  into  other 
business.  The  avocations  of  life  are  very 
generally  estimated,  by  the  intelligence  and 
consequent  elevation  of  character  of  these 
who  are  engaged  therein.  Hence,  farmers 
should  not  only  be  known  as  honest,  indus¬ 
trious,  and  high-minded  men,  but  they 
should  be  educated  and  enlightened,  espec¬ 
ially  in  regard  to  the  business  they  follow. 

Education — Knowledge  is  a  felt  necessity 
and  want  of  the  human  race.  The  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  eye  shows  that  it  was  made  for 
seeing  ;  the  structure  of  the  ear  implies 
hearing  ;  the  structure  of  the  hand  prove 
that  it  was  made  for  holding  and  handling. 
Just  so,  the  constitution  and  power  of  the 
mind,  to  which  one’s  senses  are  the  inlets,  I 
imply  culture,  education  and  development. 
Our  bodily  feeling  of  hunger  indicates  the 
necessity  of  food,  and  our  desire  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  knowledge  as  clearly  indicate 
the  necessity  of  education  and  food  for  the 
mind.  Teach  a  child  that  his  soul  is  im¬ 
mortal  and  he  will  believe  it ;  and  yet 
every  room  in  the  house  where  he  has  his 
home  may  indicate  its  denial.  There  is 
everywhere  provisions  for  the  body  which 
he  knows  must  die  and  be  laid  in  the  grave 
to  perish  ;  there  are  chairs,  tables,  dishes 
and  food,  beds,  furniture  and  clothing, 
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perhaps  in  abundance  and  costly.  But  forj 
the  intellect,  the  taste,  the  sentiment,  the\ 
soul,  there  is  no  provision  ;  or,  if  any,  ofl 
the  scantiest  kind.  Not  even  publications 
and  books  pertaining  to  agriculture,  the 
business  his  parents  would  desire  him  to 
learn  and  follow.  Soul  starvation  is  worse 
than  starvation  of  the  body.  The  intellect¬ 
ual  and  moral  in  man  is  of  more  consequence 
and  should  be  set  above  the  physical, 
though  both  should  be  fed,  cared  for  and 
nursed,  if  we  would  have  our  children  in 
full  shape,  bodily  and  mentally,  as  men 
and  women  of  this  age. 

The  family  is  the  oldest  institution  on 
earth  ;  and  the  home  and  homestead  is  the 
abode  of  the  family.  Here  are  born  and 
nursed  the  rudiments  of  society,  the  state 
and  the  church,  the  place  where  God  de¬ 
signed  should  be  learned  the  lessons  which 
are  to  be  practiced  in  all  after  life. 

There  are  many  and  very  strong  associa¬ 
tions,  which  beginning  in  early  life,  throw 
their  tendrils  around  the  heart,  and  bind 
children  to  a  well  regulated  and  pleasant 
home  ;  to  the  old  homestead  and  its  sur¬ 
roundings  ;  to  the  scenes  and  employments 
and  pleasures  of  their  youth.  The  farm 
upon  which  they  worked  in  boyhood,  the 
fields  they  cleared  or  tilled,  the  trees  they 
planted,  the  brooks  that  murmur  through 
the  valleys  kissing  the  rocks,  the  hills  rise 
arround  them  meeting  the  clouds,  the  ram¬ 
bles  for  nuts  or  wild  fruit  or  flowers,  the 
fishing  and  swimming  in  the  pond,  the 
house  though  humble  where  their  parents 
lived  and  perhaps  died,  the  rooms  where  as 
children  or  youth,  they  met  for  instruc¬ 
tion,  improvement  or  amusement.  Where 
they  read,  played,  sung  or  danced,  will  all 
be  very  dear  to  them  as  long  as  life  lasts.  ' 
And  if  duty  shall  have  called  or  any  of  the 
world’s  tides  or  storms  shall  have  drifted 
them  away,  they  will  look  back  upon  those  ■ 
spots  of  sunshine,  “Those  features  that 
joy  used  to  wear”  and  long  to  “breathe  the 
fresh  air  of  life  morning  once  more.”  As 
the  sea  shell  will  forever  give  to  the  ear, 
faint  mumiurings  of  the  sea,  so  will  the 
heart  retain  unfading  memories  of  the  joys 
or  miseries  of  the  home  where  its  early 
years  were  spent. 

There  is  no  occupation  in  life,  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  family  can  be  plac¬ 
ed,  so  favorable  to  the  building  up  of  true 
character,  and  nursing  home  virtues — the 
choicest  of  earthly  plants,  as  the  family  in 
easy  circumstances,  on  a  farm  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  charge  of  intelligent,  en- 


(lightened  and  virtuous  parents.  It  is  al- 
jmost  a  little  kingdom  in  itself,  deriving 
Icharacter  and  importance  from  its  being 
out  of  town  with  its  dwelling  standing 
alone,  unconnected  with  others.  There  is 
•  God’s  pure  light  and  air  and  sunshine  all 
i  around  ;  all  pure  and  free,  unless  fouled  or 
obstructed  by  themselves.  There  is  no 
:  fear  of  jostling  or  being  crowded  or  over¬ 
looked  or  overheard  by  others.  Socially 
separated,  there  can  be  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
independence,  not  only  as  regards  occupa¬ 
tion  and  business,  but  in  the  elements  of 
character  which  are  forming  and  maturing. 
Hence  each  family  has  some  marked  char¬ 
acteristics.  In  stormy  weather  and  long 
winter  evenings  the  family  are  shut  out 
from  the  world,  and  shut  in  together,  de¬ 
pendent  in  a  great  measure  upon  each  oth¬ 
er  ;  the  harmony  of  all  and  the  happiness 
of  each  depending  more  or  less  upon  tli6 
conduct  of  each.  If  the  right  spirit  pre¬ 
vail,  if  the  social  and  moral  atmosphere  be 
pure,  genial  and  elevated,  it  will  be  indeed 
a  home,  with  its  readings,  its  conversation, 
its  music,  its  amusements,  lively  inter¬ 
change  of  thought  and  its  devotion.  A 
thousand  tempting  imaginations,  light  and 
vain  thoughts  are  shut  out,  while  more  ra¬ 
tional  and  profitable,  if  not  more  holy  ones, 
are  gathered  in  and  matured,  to  bring  forth 
fruit  in  after  life.  Many  a  son  and  daugh¬ 
ter  in  such  a  home,  away  from  many  edu¬ 
cational  privileges,  have  received  a  home 
education,  (their  own  restless  and  strong 
desire  for  knowledge  being  the  school-mas¬ 
ter)  safer  and  better  adapted  to  their  capac¬ 
ity  and  station  in  life,  than  perhaps  they 
would  have  obtained  at  Seminary  or  Col¬ 
lege,  where  the  heart  is  too  often  neglected 
and  the  true  balance  of  character  unhinged. 

In  several  of  the  Counties  and  neighbor¬ 
hoods  there  have  been  established  “Farmers 
Clubs”  for  mutual  instruction  and  improve¬ 
ment.  Where  these  are  well  conducted 
and  kept  up  they  have  been  productive  of 
much  good.  They  have  not  only  been  effi¬ 
cient  in  increasing  an  interest  in  agricul¬ 
ture  and  diffusing  much  information  in  re¬ 
lation  thereto,  by  a  comparison  of  views 
gathered  from  experience  or  from  reading, 
but  in  the  gathering  of  such  information 
and  facts,  arranging  them  in  their  mind 
for  detail,  they  will  not  only  read,  but  also 
cultivate  a  mode  of  speaking,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  express  their  ideas  as  clearly  and 
forcibly  as  possible.  Then  they  are  gradu¬ 
ally  educated  and  trained  fov  such  other 
public  duties  as  they  ought  to  perform. 
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I  regard  this  as  of  great  importance  to 
the  farming  interest.  A  majority  of  votes 
cast  in  every  State  of  our  Union,  and  per 
haps  in  nearly  every  County  are  by  farm¬ 
ers  ;  and  yet  they  have  never  been  fairly 
represented  either  in  our  State  Legislature 
or  in  Congress.  Very  few  of  the  farmers 
who  are  elected  and  sent  into  our  halls  of 
Legislation,  take  the  stand  and  rank  due 
to  the  numbers,  the  dignity  and  importance 
of  their  profession.  Hence  the  interest  of 
agriculture — the  great  underlying  interest 
of  the  Country  is  not  properly  cared  for. 
While  commerce,  manufactures,  mining, 
banking,  railroads,  and  other  corporations, 
backed  by  capital  and  with  less  modesty,  are 
much  more  active  and  wide  awake  to  their 
respective  interests.  They  will  exchange 
views,  discuss  measures,  appoint  commit¬ 
tees  and  by  concentrated  effort  carry  out 
•their  plans  and  measures.  They  send  their 
own  able  men  or  paid  attorneys  to  Legisla¬ 
ture  or  Congress,  by  help  of  farmers’  votes. 
They  obtain  what  they  ask  for  very  often 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer  and  tax-payer. 

If  but  10  persons  should  unite  in  a  club 
and  each  contribute  his  experience  and  to 
the  fund  of  information,  each  would  be  im¬ 
mensely  the  gainer.  The  standard  of  in¬ 
telligence  would  be  raised,  the  amenities 
of  life  promoted,  and  their  interests  as  a 
class  bo  better  understood.  In  every 
neighborhood  where  their  clubs  have  been 
established  and  conducted  in  our  orderly 
manner,  the  good  effects  have  been  seen 
and  acknowledged. 

And  now  having  discussively  talked  of 
agriculture— its  origin,  history,  and  present 
condition,  and  need  of  enlightenment — let 
us  for  a  few  moments  as  citizens  of  the 
world,  withdraw  our  mind’s  vision  fi-om 
this  most  convenient  and  well  arranged 
fair  ground,  and  the  very  creditable  exhi¬ 
bition  here  made,  and  look  out  upon  our 
country  and  the  coimtries  with  which  it  is 
connected, 

As  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  permitted  to  live  in 
this  nineteenth  century,  the  grandest  this 
world  has  ever  known,  we  occupy  a  posi 
tion  every  way  important,  as  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  in  the  events  transpiring,  and  awfully 
responsible  in  the  consequences  as  to  the 
future. 

The  present  century  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  in  all  that  relates  to  human 
progress,  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and 
the  present  age  is  marked  by  works  and 
developements  which  have  no  precedent  in 
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the  world’s  history.  Save  the  events  which 
clustered  arround  the  Holy  Land,  at  the 
commencement  of  our  era,  the  central 
point  of  the  world’s  history — the  mysteri¬ 
ous  incarnation,  holy  nativity,  and  spotless 
life  ;  the  mock  trial,  sacrifice  and  atone¬ 
ment  ;  the  resurrection  and  ascension  to 
glory  of  the  world’s  Redeemer — no  period 
of  this  world’s  history  can  compare  with 
that  in  which  we  live. 

The  discoveries,  inventions,  and  labors, 
itli  what  they  have  accomplished  for  the 
bomfort  and  upbuilding  of  mankind,  in 
view  of  what  had  been  done  in  the  ages  be¬ 
fore,  are  astounding  !  The  current  of  hu¬ 
man  events  is  rushing  along  the  shores  of 
time,  more  rapidly  and  with  greater  force 
than  ever  before  ;  sweeping  away  much  of 
the  rubbish  of  past  ages,  and  cutting  new 
channels  for  the  flood -tide  of  progress  and 
uplifting  our  whole  race.  The  ease  and 
facility  with  which  many  of  these  grand 
and  important  results  are  reached,  would 
be  the  more  astounding,  were  it  not  that 
one  follows  another  so  quickly  that  our  as¬ 
tonishment  is  abated.  A  mere  glance  at  a 
few  of  these,  is  all  we  can  here  take. 

One  hundred  years  ago,  Arkwright’s  cot¬ 
ton  spinner  was  invented.  Nbw,  one  man 
can  spin  as  much  yarn  in  a  day  as  400 
could  before.  Our  reaping,  threshing  and 
cleaning  machines  now  do  the  work  of  at 
least  100  men  with  sickle,  flail  and  winnow¬ 
ing  by  the  wind  ;  and  as  much  and  better 
flour  is  now  made  by  one  man,  as  200  men 
could  in  the  same  time  make  100  years  ago. 
Heat  and  steam  have  been  made  the  great 
working  and  moving  power  on  land  and 
sea.  In  manufactories,  it  does  the  work  of 
millions  of  men.  In  travel,  it  has  almost 
annihilated  space  and  distance.  It  has  re¬ 
duced  the  perilous  six  month’s  journey 
across  our  continent,  to  a  pleasant  week’s 
trip  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  ;  and 
the  voyage  around  our  globe  from  three 
years  to  less  than  three  months.  In  agri¬ 
culture,  it  ploughs,  sows,  reaps,  threshes, 
grinds,  transports  to  market,  and  brings 
back  the  return  in  goods  from  all  quarters 
of  the  earth. 

In  printing,  the  steam  cylinder  press  now 
sends  out  its  thousands  of  mammoth  sheets, 
in  less  time  and  with  less  labor,  than  the 
old  machine  used  by  Franklin  could  print 
a  hundred  of  one-fourth  their  size. 

Light,  for  6000  years  flowing  spontane¬ 
ously  from  the  sun,  so  softly  and  silently 
as  hardly  to  wake  an  infant,  has  been  en¬ 
listed  as  the  great  artist.  It  now  gives  the 
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picture  and  likeness  of  every  object  on 
earth,  not  only  enabling  us  to  preserve  me¬ 
mentos  of  our  dearest  affections,  but  catch¬ 
es  and  photographs  for  our  study,  glimpses 
of  the  Heavenly  bodies  that  roll  in  space 
above  us.  More  than  one  hundred  differ¬ 
ent  representations  of  the  late'eclipse  of  the 
sun,  were  taken  from  different  positions  in 
our  own  country. 

Electricity,  formerly  known  only  in  the 
lightning,  has  been  caught  and  tamed,  and 
made  the  great  chemist,  in  decomposing, 
changing  and  combining ;  and  the  whis¬ 
perer  of  our  thoughts  by  means  of  wires 
and  cable  arms  ;  writing  and  sending  them 
from  continent  to  continent,  nearly  encir¬ 
cling  our  globe.  Knowledge  is  brought 
down  from  its  high  seats,  and  by  means  of 
common  schools,  lectures,  books  and  news¬ 
papers,  is  spread  broadcast  among  the 
masses  ;  so  that  who  ever  can  read  may 
learn  all  that  is  needful  in  the  respective 
station  of  life  occupied. 

The  principles  and  discoveries  of  science 
have  by  means  of  innumerable  inventions, 
been  applied  to  all  the  arts  connected  not 
only  with  the  real,  but  to  the  increased 
artificial  wants  and  comforts  of  our  race. — 
Tools,  implements  and  machinery  doing 
the  labor  of  many  men,  are  at  hand  and  in 
use  in  all  civilized  lands. 

Among  the  practical  improvements  and 
works  of  this  age,  tending  to  the  conve¬ 
nience  of  man  and  the  development  of  the 
wealth  of  our  country,  none  exceeds  rail¬ 
roads.  Less  than  fifty  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  foot  of  iron  railroad  on  this  conti¬ 
nent.  How  in  our  own  State  there  is  about 
5000  miles,  costing  over  one  hundred  and 
fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  yielding  an 
annual  income  of  over  eighty  millions  of 
dollars.  An  examination  of  the  statistics 
of  our  own  as  well,  as  of  the  other  States 
will  show  that  the -poorest  of  these  roads 
have  increased  the  value  of  property  in 
their  vicinity,  many  times  their  cost,  and 
that  taken  as  a  whole,  every  dollar  expend¬ 
ed  in  building  railroads  has  been  the  means 
of  adding  andsincreasing  the  value  of  prop¬ 
erty  over  one  hundred '  per  ceut. 

More  ;  enlightened '  moral  and  religious 
views  and  sentiments  have  increased  and 
now  prevail.  The  exclusiveness  of  class 
has  been  broken  down,  and  the  masses  and 
down  trodden  raised.  Great  Britian  abol¬ 
ished  slavery  in  her  colonies.  Four  mil¬ 
lions  have  been  set  free,  and  slavery  for¬ 
ever  abolished  in  the  United  States1;  and 
over  twenty  millions  emancipated  in  Kus- 


sia.  More  school  houses  and  churches 
have  been  built  -within  the  past  sixty  years 
than  in  three  hundred  years  before.  The 
Bible,  the  only  authentic  record  of  the 
world  and  our  race  in  their  early  history, 
has  been  translated  and  published  in  near¬ 
ly  every  language  of  man  ;  and  over  one 
hundred  million  copies  of  it  have  been 
scattered  over  the  world,  carrying  to  every 
nation,  the  revelation  of  God’s  will,  the 
glad  tidings  of  redemption,  and  the  glori¬ 
ous  hope  of  a  better  life  to  come. 

Looking  back  and  around  from  our  pres¬ 
ent  stand  point,  having  in  our  view  what 
has  been  achieved  within  the  past  few  years, 
we  hardly  dare  send  our  imagination  for¬ 
ward  and  anticipate  the  future.  If  science 
ajid  the  inventive  genius  keep  pace  with 
the  past,  where  shall  we  be  fifty  years 
hence  ?  Our  children  and  grand-children 
may  be  traveling  from  continent  to  conti¬ 
nent  and  around  the  globe,  wafted  through 
the  ah’,  above  storms  and  tempests  which 
beat  around  the  ocean  steamer,  or  the  cough 
and  smoke  of  the  locomotive.  The  heat 
from  the  sun’s  rays,  warming  us  half  the 
year,  may  be  caught  and  presurved,  so  as 
to  give  us  a  continued  summer  in  our  dwell¬ 
ings.  Electricity  may  be  not  only  substi¬ 
tuted  for  steam  as  a  propelling  and  motive 
power,  but  its  agency  may  be  so  grappled 
controlled,  as  to  operate  upon  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  clouds,  at  the  command  of  man 
to  bring  showers  down  upon  his  parched 
and  thirsty  fields,  as  it  now  writes  his 
thoughts  at  your  telegraph  station  at  Nich¬ 
olson,  to  be  in  a  few  moments  thereafter 
read  at  London  or  Parris,  or  on  the  op  - 
posite  side  of  the  globe.  All  this  would 
not  be  more  wonderfull  than  what  has  been 
done  and  doing  since  the  year  1800.  Man 
was  created  to  have  dominion  and  to  gov- 
lern.  God’s  command  to  him  to  subdue  the 
I  earth,  doubtless  included  the  sea,  the  air, 
and  all  the  elements  and  things  around 
him,  which  by  all  aids  given  him  he  can 
investigate.  Says  David,  “Thou  madest, 
him  to  have  dominion  over  the  works  of 
Thy  hand,  thou  hast  put  all  things  under 
his  feet.”  We  dare  not  set  limits  to  the 
powers  of  man’s  intellect  in  the  investiga¬ 
tions  of  science,  the  progress  of  discovery, 
the  advancing  strides  of  invention,  or  the 
indomitable  energy  perseverance  and  labor 
of  a  free  enlightened  and  enterprising 
people ;  directing  their  minds  and  labors  in 
the  line  of  God’s  development  and  progress. 

If  we  look  at  the  future  of  our  own  na¬ 
tion,  now  on  the  flood  tide  of  wordly  pros- 
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perity,  tlie  prospect  is  beyond  description  (must  become  a  great  highway  for  both  do- 
grand,  and  the  responsibility  devolving  rnestic  and  foreign  trade  and  commerce. — 
nijon  us  and  our  children,  appalling.  Our  The  teas  and  silks  and  other  wares  of  Asia 
government  now  controls  an  area  greater  are  already  coming  over  it  to  our  Eastern 
than  all  Europe  ;  gridironed  with  a  net-jcities.  Should  it,  as  is  predicted,  become 
work  of  railroads  and  navigable  waters. —  the  grand  channel  for  that  trade,  New  York 
Our  population  more  enlightened  and  free'might  in  a  vety  few  years,  be  the  commer- 
than  any  other  nation  on  earth,  exceeds  cial  emporum  of  the  world,  where  would 
that  of  Great  Britian,  and  is  at  least  equahmeet  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  the  mer- 
to  that  of  France;  with  every  variety  of  Ichant  princes  of  all  tongues.  Be  this  as  it 
climate  and  more  mineral  wealth  than  both -may,  the  complete  business  of  this  and  the 


England  and  France.  If  our  agriculture  other  railroads  projected,  must  add  largely 


can  be  made  to  keep  step  in  improvementito  the  business  and  greatly  swell  the  popu- 
with  the  progress  of  the  age,  we  could  fur-llation  of  our  Eastern  sea-ports.  We  can 
nish  food  for  a  large  portion  of  the  world.  ;almost  seem  to  hear  the  tramp  of  the  thous- 
We  have  five  times  as  many  owners  of  the  ands  who  will  press  into  those  cities — over¬ 
soil  as  both  France  and  England,  with  flow  their  bounds,  and  set  back  into  the 
plenty  of  farms  for  the  thousands  who  are  country  around. 

daily  leaving  "Europe  and  coming  here  toi  Worn  out  and  jaded  with  the  toil  and  ex¬ 
seek  homes.  icitement  of  business,  they  will  annually  at 

But  here  let  me  say,  there  is  anotherjleast  seek  relaxation  and  health  away  from 
phrase  of  this  emigration  question,  not  in i their  wharves,  their  ships,  and  their  count- 
all  respects,  to  me  so  cheering  and  promis-jing  rooms.  Our  pure  fresh  native  air,  cir- 
ing.  Look  at  Asia,  the  earliest  home  of -culating  over  our  hills  and  along  our  val¬ 
our  race  ;  China  and  Japan  with  an  area<of  .leys,  from  one  to  two  thousand  feet  above 
territory  very  little  exceeding  ours,  have  a;tide  water,  kissing  the  thousand  crystal 


population  of  four  millions — one  third  of 
the  human  beings  on  our  globe.  They 
have  for  4000  years  been  shut  up  and  are 
overcrowded.  The  door  between  them  and 
us  has  been  opened  and  already  some  two 
hundred  thousands  have  come  over. — 
They  can  easily  S23are  fifty 
should  the  emigration  from  these  for  the 
next  twenty  years  be  as  numerous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  numbers,  as  it  has  during 
the  past  year  been  from  Europe,  our  na¬ 
tive  American  population  may  be  outnum¬ 
bered  by  heathens  from  Asia,  Formerly 
we  have  looked  at  this  people  with  curios¬ 
ity,  but  now  we  are  brought  face  to  face 


with  the  fact  of  their  coming  among  us  in 


great  numbers.  What  will  be  the  result  of 
this  mixture  of  races,  languages  and  reli¬ 
gion,  no  one  hut  God  can  foresee. 

Less  than  forty  years  ago  a  professor  in 
a  western  college  was  judged  to  be  insane 
and  dismissed,  for  writing  a  pamphlet  ad¬ 
vocating  a  national  railroad  from  the  At¬ 
lantic  to  the  Pacific.  Now  it  is  completed, 
the  grandest  achievement  of  our  day.  It; 


springs  and  rivulets  that  gush  from  our 
hill  sides,  and  the  beautiful  and  cool  lakes 
that  nestle  in  our  valleys— where  miasma 
cannot  live,  and  disease  rarely  visits,  will 
tempt  many  to  spend  the  hot  season  among 
us,  quietly  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  our  rich 
millions,  and  dairies,  our  healthy  meats,  our  fresh  vege¬ 
tables,  and  other  rural  comforts  ;  all  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate'  than  the  fashionable 
watering  places,  from  whence  manv  return 
more  jaded  and  pale  from  the  fierce  excite¬ 
ment  of  pleasure  seeking,  and  the  roar  of 
dissipation  which  the  laws  of  Saratoga  and 
Newport  impose  upon  fashionable  visitors. 
All  night  dancing,  with  midnight  suppers, 
will  give  neither  rosy  cheeks,  elastic  tread, 
a  quiet  conscience,  or  a  hope  of  Heaven. 

Let  our  innkeepers  and  such  of  our  far¬ 
mers  as  have  spare  rooms,  set  their  house 
in  order.  Trim  up  their  ctoor  yards,  gar¬ 
dens  and  orchards,  exhibit  evidences  of  cul¬ 
ture,  taste  and  comfort,  and  they  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  receiving  each  summer 
as  many  city  boarders  as  they  can  accom¬ 
modate. 


